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A few words in lieu of an introduction. 

The problem of compromise as such cannot be confined to 
any kind of historical framework. It has been and remains a 
very important problem if only because the ability to make a 
compromise implies a high level of political culture of those 
who actually make compromises in practice. 

Although this essay deals with Lenin’s attitude towards 
compromise as a form of political activity in general, it 
concentrates on the use of methods of compromise in politics 
by Lenin himself and by the Communist Party he led in the 
first years after the revolution. 

It need not be proved how topical the problem of com¬ 
promise is. The fact that the Leninist provision on the 
admissibility and, in certain conditions, even necessity of 
compromise has now been accepted by most Comnjunist and 
Workers’ Parties and concretized in their programme docu¬ 
ments and in their practical actions testifies to the topicality 
of this problem. Here compromise is an important method 
used by the working class and its vanguard to attract allies 
from non-proletarian strata of the population. Compromise 
also proves to be very effective in the struggle for the unity of 
the working class itself and in the elaboration of appropriate 
guidelines in relations between Communist and Social- 
Democratic Parties. At the same time the attitude towards the 
problem of compromise, both during the emergence of 
the Communist and working class movement (we shall 
deal with this subject later, when we analyze some of Lenin’s 
observations and theoretical works dating to the period of 
1918-1920) and today, can be used to discern Left Wing 
sectarian trends both inside and outside the working class 
movement. Finally, the problem of compromise is also ex¬ 
tremely important from the point of view of preserving and 
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consolidating peaceful coexistence between states with dif¬ 
ferent social systems; this is particularly important today 
when there is no reasonable alternative to detente, disarma¬ 
ment and peaceful coexistence. 

Of course, it would be wrong to give the problem of 
compromise in politics some kind of absolute significance. It 
has a place among other forms and methods of solving 
political problems, and the efficient use of all these forms and 
methods shows the political realism of classes, parties and 
movements. Our dynamically changing reality continuously 
poses new historical problems, and in order to solve these 
problems stereotyped thinking must be avoided and an ap¬ 
propriate theoretical and practical approach in each par¬ 
ticular case must be found. 

From this point of view it would also be wrong to give an 
extremely broad interpretation to the very idea of compro¬ 
mise, extending it to include phenomena requiring different 
approaches, even if these approaches are similar to 
compromise. 

So the problem of compromise is one of the burning issues 
in the social and political life of the modern world. At the 
same time this problem is nothing new: in the history of 
politics, including that of the politics of Marxist-Leninist 
Parties, we find a tradition of taking a practical and theoret¬ 
ical approach to compromise as a means of solving important 
political and economic problems. That is why the very subject 
of “Marxism and compromise” is for us very important, 
although still insufficiently explored. 

This essay, without aspiring to a detailed analysis of the 
subject, is an attempt to clarify some of the specific features of 
the Leninist approach towards the problem of compromise. 

As a political thinker, Lenin completely refused to re¬ 
concile with the inertia of the spontaneous march of events 
and constantly sought to overcome their power over active 
political consciousness and political activity. At the same time 
Lenin’s attitude towards the problem of compromise vividly 
shows that he realized in what an involved and sometimes 
indirect manner the means of achieving the chosen aim is 
determined. Lenin sees compromise both as an important 
method of solving concrete political problems and as an 
intermediate link between the theoretically irreproachable 
ideal and its real embodiment at a given sector of the road 
towards the designated aim. 

Lenin stressed most emphatically that Communists should 
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be able to combine loyalty to the ideas and aims of scientific 
socialism with a conscious readiness, whenever necessary, 

to resort to changes of tack, to conciliation and compro¬ 
mises with the various groups of proletarians, with the va¬ 
rious parties of the workers...” 1 According to Lenin, this is 
absolutely vital in order to expand the base of the Communist 
movement, to draw into it even those strata of the population 
which are distant from it at the given moment. 

During the First Russian Revolution (1905-1907) Lenin 
repeatedly returned to the idea that “Marxism’s attitude 
towards the zigzag path of history is essentially the same as its 
attitude towards compromise. Every zigzag turn in history is a 
compromise, a compromise between the old, which is no 
longer strong enough to completely negate the new, and the 
new, which is not yet strong enough to completely overthrow 
the old. Marxism does not altogether reject compromises. 
Marxism considers it necessary to make use of them, but that 
does not in the least prevent Marxism, as a living and 
operating historical force, from fighting energetically against 
compromises. Not to understand this seeming contradiction is 
not to know the rudiments of Marxism”. 2 In this connection 
Lenin referred to Engels’ criticism of the position adopted by 
the Blanquists, the prominent leaders of the Paris Commune, 
who rejected compromises in principle.* 

Many years later, after the victorious socialist revolution 
in Russia, Lenin again returned to Engels’ criticism of the 
Blanquist Communards and in general to a number of his 
own provisions set forth before 1917. The consistency of 
Lenin’s standpoint, including his attitude towards the prob¬ 
lem of compromise, was revealed in a different historical 
context, from the positions enriched by a hitherto unparallel¬ 
led experience. 

At this point we would like to stress the following impor¬ 
tant fact: Lenin’s formula for the problem of compromise has 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 74. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 13, p. 23. 

* Blanquism was a trend in the French socialist movement headed by the 
outstanding revolutionary Louis-Auguste Blanqui (1805-3881). The 
Blanquists, who disregarded the importance of revolutionaries’ links with the 
broad masses, expected that mankind would be “emancipated from wage 
slavery, not by the proletarian class struggle, but through a conspiracy 
hatched by a small minority of intellectuals”. (V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 
10, p. 392.) They failed to take into account the concrete conditions of the 
struggle and rejected all political agreements, which led them to outright 
sectarianism and seriously hurt the working class movement. 
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a historically concrete definition. Under certain circumstances 
(the zigzag path of history) compromises prove as necessary 
and inevitable as the struggle against compromises is necessary 
and inevitable in other conditions (the “direct” path). 

So what is a compromise? 

From a socio-historical point of view a compromise can 
be closely linked to the concept of a “medium” or “inter¬ 
mediate” position in the sphere of the interests of the conflict¬ 
ing socio-historical tendencies and forces. In this case, accord¬ 
ing to Lenin, a compromise should be understood as a 
moment of agreement, as a moment of some unity of 
interests. 

Turning to the sphere of practical political activity, Lenin 
repeatedly stressed that a compromise did not eliminate the 
struggle. Nor did a compromise make the question of “who 
will defeat whom” irrelevant. But at the same time Lenin 
observed that a compromise was a very specific form of 
struggle. It is a peaceful form of struggle in which the factor of 
agreement and coexistence prevails over the factor of mutual 
exclusion. In this sense a compromise implies maintaining a 
certain equilibrium. 

However, we will examine all this more closely later. 

Thus, the problem of compromise is extremely important 
and even fundamental, to a certain extent, in every aspect of 
its analysis—practical-political, socio-historical, theoretico- 
methodological, moral-psychological, etc. And the question 
of whether the significance of the behest and the lessons 
contained in the theoretical works and practical political 
activity of Lenin, who was the leader of the world’s first state 
of workers and peasants after the 1917 Revolution, are duly 
appreciated is therefore extremely important. In this activity 
politics figures both as a science and an art blended together. 
And that was not only due to Lenin’s personal qualities but 
also to the fact that the possibility of putting his ideas into 
practice was ensured by the movement he led, by the socialist 
aims of this movement.* 


* Obviously, the reader will notice the numerous quotations from Lenin’s 
works used by the author in this essay to confirm this or that statement. The 
author does this not because he is particularly fond of using quotations; he is 
simply convinced that the only way to explain Lenin’s standpoint, to show 
the evolution and nuances of his views on the role and place of compromise 
in solving the extremely acute political and economic problems faced by the 
Communist Party and Soviet government in the first post-revolutionary 
years, is to use as many excerpts from Lenin’s works and statements as 
possible. 
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* * * 


Lenin returned to the problem of compromise over and 
over again for a wide variety of reasons. The very word 
“compromise” is used in his works hundreds of times; and 
hundreds of times, along with this concept, Lenin also used 
such notions as “bloc” and “agreement”. However, the main 
work in which Lenin specially analyzes the concept of com¬ 
promise is “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder. 
It was written in April and May 1920 and was published the 
same year. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to list in this essay the 
numerous books, brochures and articles that have been writ¬ 
ten on that work, on the extremely important problems of the 
policy of the Communist Parties examined in it and on the 
elaboration of good, scientifically grounded strategy and 
tactics by them. However, there are few works by Soviet or 
foreign Marxist scholars which single out the problem of 
compromise as a special subject of study and link it directly 
with the instructive lessons which Lenin recommended be 
learned from the recent harsh experience of the Party’s 
struggle for the survival of Soviet government in Russia, with 
those resolute and radical changes in the country’s life which 
soon occurred at his initiative. 

It might seem at first glance that the appearance of 
Lenin’s work concentrating primarily on the sharp criticism 
of “Left” deviations in communism and resolutely asserting 
the “right” to compromise was not at all in accordance with 
the “spirit of the times”, with the concrete situation in the 
country in those days. It was the uncompromising period of 
“War Communism”, the time of the extremely bitter civil war 
(true, the country’s main grain and fuel-producing areas had 
been cleared of the White Guards and interventionists by the 
spring of 1920), the time of direct and open confrontation 
with the outside capitalist world which tried to strangle the 
newborn Soviet state by force of arms and diplomatic 
trickery.* 


* At times the situation was simply desperate. Millions of able-bodied 
people were killed in World War I and the civil war that followed im¬ 
mediately after it or died from disease and hunger. Fourteen million male 
workers in agriculture alone died. In industry, crippled by horrible ruin, gross 
output fell by 1920 to 13.8 per cent of the level of 1913, the last prewar year. 
In approximately the same period the number of industrial workers dropped 
by more than 50 per cent. In 1920 the country produced only half of the grain 
yielded' by agriculture before World War I (1914-1918). 
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In search for a way out of the situation the Party leader¬ 
ship resorted to extraordinary measures. Those measures 
included the surplus appropriation* system and equal distri¬ 
bution of foodstuffs regardless of the quality or quantity of 
the contribution made by an enterprise or an individual 
worker. Not only large-scale industry, but also medium-sized 
and small factories were nationalized. 

The peasants, who actively opposed the landlords and 
who finally received the land they had long been waiting for 
as a result of the 1917 Revolution, naturally wished to reap 
the fruits of that victory. The appropriation system, however, 
forced authorities to take away from the peasants not only 
surpluses, but also a part of their bare essentials, without any 
economic compensation for such requisitions. All that natur¬ 
ally led to increasing discontent. 

It was largely due to the situation inside the country that 
Lenin found it necessary to write a detailed work criticizing 
the preference for extreme forms and methods of struggle in 
the world Communist and working class movement; this work 
was devoted to explaining and substantiating the fact that 
“intermediate”, compromise forms and methods were ac¬ 
ceptable to Communists in principle. 

As if focussing on the question deliberately, Lenin states 
in no uncertain terms in his work that “... the entire history of 
Bolshevism, both before and after the October Revolution, is 
full of instances of changes of tack, conciliatory tactics and 
compromises with other parties, including”—and Lenin 
stresses this—“bourgeois parties!” 1 The Russian revo¬ 
lutionary Social Democrats, Lenin points out, have more 
than once made a “mass of practical compromises” with 
bourgeois liberals. “Since 1905** they (the Bolsheviks— A.L.) 
have systematically advocated an alliance between the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry, against the liberal bourgeoisie 
and tsarism, never, however”—Lenin stresses again— 
“refusing to support the bourgeoisie against tsarism...” 2 

Lenin also mentions the short-lived formal political alli¬ 
ance with the petty-bourgeois, chiefly the peasant, democratic 


* The surplus appropriation system envisaged the mandatory delivery to 
the state of all surplus grain and other food (excluding amounts fixed for 
personal and household needs.— Ed.). 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 70. 

** The year when the First Russian Revolution began.— Ed. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 72. 
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party of the Socialist-Revolutionaries*, in 1907 during the 
elections to the State Duma, the “parliament” allowed by the 
tsar, and in the period from 1903 to 1912 when' the 
Bolsheviks, while never ceasing to fight against the 
Mensheviks, the opportunistic wing of the Russian Social 
Democrats, nevertheless found it possible to be in the ranks 
of one and the same party with them. Finally, Lenin found it 
necessary to emphasize that “at the very moment rof the 
October Revolution, we entered into an informal but very 
important (and very successful) political bloc with the petty- 
bourgeois peasantry by adopting the Socialist-Revolutionary 
agrarian programme in its entirety, without a single 
alteration—i.e., we effected an undeniable compromise in 
order to prove to the peasants that we wanted not to ‘steam¬ 
roller’ them but to reach agreement with them”. 1 

We repeat that outwardly it appears that the whole set of 
these examples was out of tune with the situation in the 
country at the time when “ Left-Wing” Communism—an 
Infantile Disorder was written and published. Take, for inst¬ 
ance, the consistent emphasis on the “cases” of compromises 
concluded by the Bolsheviks with other parties and groups, 
with their ideological and political opponents and, finally, the 
direct reference to the fact that at the very moment of the 
October Revolution the BPlsheviks adopted precisely the 
Socialist-Revolutionary programme of land reform. However, 
there only seems to be a contradiction here. 

Lenin subordinates the numerous cases of compromise 
“blocs”, “conciliatory tactics” and “changes of tacks” to an 
explanation of one central idea that runs through the entire 
book: at every stage of its history, Bolshevism “as a current of 
political thought and as a political party” 2 asserted itself in 
the fight on two fronts: against the Right-Wing opportunists 
and against the “Leftists”. 

“The struggle that Bolshevism waged against ‘Left’ devi¬ 
ations within its own Party”, Lenin observes, “assumed 

* The Socialist-Revolutionaries emerged as a party in 1902. They relied 
chiefly on the peasantry, disregarding the class contradictions within it; in 
their view, the chief method of fighting against the autocracy was to use the 
tactics of individual acts of terrorism which hindered the organization of the 
masses. In 1917, due to the increased stratification of the peasantry, a Left 
Wing broke away from the Socialist-Revolutionaries, which relied in their 
activities on the richest sectors of the peasantry, to form an independent 
party.— Ed. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 72. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. 
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particularly large proportions on two occasions: in 1908, on 
the question of whether or not to participate in a most 
reactionary ‘parliament’ and in the legal workers’ societies, 
which were being restricted by most reactionary laws; and 
again in 1918 (the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk*), on the question 
of whether one ‘compromise’ or another was permissible.” 1 . 

Incidentally, in 1908 the “Left” Bolsheviks were expelled 
from the Party. Ten years later this almost led to a split. It 
had seemed to the “Left” Communists, Lenin observed, “that 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was a compromise with the 
imperialists, which was inexcusable in principle and harmful 
to the party of the revolutionary proletariat. It was indeed a 
compromise with the imperialists,” Lenin pointed out, “but it 
was a compromise which, under the circumstances, had to be 
made.” 2 

In general, it can be said that “Left-Wing” Communism — 
an Infantile Disorder is in many ways the “lessons of Brest- 
Litovsk”, as it were. Those were the lessons of the recent, still 
“hot” past, for just two years before the Party had gone 
through a staggering crisis when everything had hung in the 
balance and when the very existence of Soviet power de¬ 
pended on just one decision; when the Moscow Regional 
Bureau of the Party passed a vote of no-confidence in the 
Central Committee and decided it was “expedient”, “in the 
interests of the world revolution” “to accept the possibility of 
losing Soviet power, which is now becoming purely formal” , 3 as 


* Lenin has in mind here the peace treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Germany (and its allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey) signed in 
March 1918 when World War I, in which tsarist Russia and its allies, Britain, 
France, the USA and other countries had been involved since 1914, was still 
going on. The terms of the treaty were extremely harsh for Soviet Russia. 
Large territories in the western part of the country were placed under the 
control of Germany and Austria-Hungary; the Ukraine was separated from 
Russia and made a state dependent on Germany. Several months later an 
additional treaty and a financial agreement were imposed on Soviet Russia 
containing new extortionate demands. Despite its extremely harsh terms, the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was necessary, for it gave the Soviet state a respite 
enabling it to build up its forces for the ensuing struggle against domestic and 
external counterrevolutionaries. In those dramatic times Lenin’s ability to 
choose the only correct tactics, the tactics of reasonable political compromise, 
revealed itself with full force. The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was abrogated 
immediately after the 1918 November Revolution in Germany which brought 
down the monarchic regime.— Ed. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 35. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 69. 
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was stated in its resolution adopted on February 24, 1918; 
when in the critical situation of February 1918 Lenin finally 
managed to get a majority in the Central Committee only as a 
result of an ultimatum and to secure the passing of the 
decision on the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk under 
the threat of his immediate resignation from the government 
and from the Central Committee. Thus, in those days the 
“Left” Communists had put Soviet power in the country on 
the brink of catastrophe and even accepted the possibility of 
such a catastrophe. 

At that time Lenin called the behaviour of the “Left” 
Communists “strange and monstrous” (this assessment was 
addressed precisely to the Moscow Regional Bureau). In his 
article The Itch, written and published on February 22, 1918, 
Lenin in no uncertain terms called stereotyped political think¬ 
ing the main factor preventing the “Leftists” from under¬ 
standing the profound dialectics of Marxist theoretical provi¬ 
sions and, what is more, the main factor causing their 
distortion. “Often,” the article says, “this distortion arises 
from the best, the noblest and loftiest impulses, ‘merely’ 
owing to a failure to digest well-known theoretical truths or a 
childishly crude, school-boyishly slavish repetition of them 
irrelevantly (people don’t know ‘what’s what’).” 1 

The mild tone, if we may say so, the emphasis on personal 
political integrity so noticeable both in this and a number of 
other statements made by Lenin on the stand of the “Left” 
Communists in February 1918, evidently stemmed, among 
other things, from the extremely broad involvement of the 
Party leadership in the Left trend. It is well known that the 
conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace was opposed up to the 
last moment (the session of the Central Committee held on 
February 23, 1918) by such prominent Party leaders as M. 
Uritsky, N. Bukharin, F. Dzerzhinsky, and N. Krestinsky. It 
is also well known that the orientation at “world revolution” 
(or at least at an immediate victorious revolution in 
Germany), which would allegedly make the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace unnecessary, was in those days a source of inspiration 
to very broad circles in the Party and not only to “Leftists”. 
The latter tended to believe that peace with imperialist 
Germany would inevitably delay the “world revolution” and 
would seriously impede the revolutionary forces in that 
country. The “Leftists” believed it was necessary to launch a 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 36. 
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“revolutionary war” which, according to a certain scheme, 
was supposed to “grow” into a civil war in Germany and 
other imperialist countries. And the “Leftists” were extremely 
reluctant to abandon this scheme. 

Because it had been clearly realized that the idea that the 
“world revolution” was just around the corner was a sheer 
illusion, it became necessary to put an end to the mood of 
revolutionary impatience, to convince the Party and govern¬ 
ment officials of the urgent need to take the only step that 
could save the Soviet state—to make a humiliating and 
difficult compromise with an outright class enemy—German 
imperialism. Lenin said the following about that compromise 
in March 1918: “We must learn to work in a new way. That is 
immensely more difficult, but it is by no means hopeless. It 
will not break Soviet power if we do not break it ourselves by 
utterly senseless adventurism.” 1 

The situation induced Lenin to develop a new conception 
of Soviet Russia’s place and function in the world arena. 
Prior to the 1917 Revolution the general view in the Party had 
been that an armed uprising in Petrograd* and Moscow, 
Russia’s two main cities, would become a detonator to set off 
the powder keg of the capitalist system. However, two or 
three months after power had been seized it became clear that 
either the powder was insufficiently dry or the explosion 
might be localized and the edifice itself would survive while 
the detonator would be too weak for the job. Under the 
circumstances the top priority became to preserve the world’s 
only socialist state. 

It was back in January 1918 that Lenin wrote his theses 
On the Question of the Immediate Conclusion of a Separate and 
Annexationist Peace devoted to this subject. Lenin read them 
out at a meeting of Party activists in Petrograd attended by a 
number of delegates from other cities and regions. As can be 
seen from the title, Lenin stated in no uncertain terms that the 
“foul peace”, as he would later call the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, was inevitable. That statement signified that the 
dialectical knot—“world revolution”—“peaceful coexistence” 
(namely, peace with capitalist countries, the striving to “end 
the war immediately” which was the keynote of the famous 
Decree on Peace adopted two days after the revolution)— 
contained a potential contradiction which is obvious now, 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 108. 

* Now Leningrad.— Ed. 
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and which should and could be resolved. Lenin furthermore 
showed the way to do so, which, we repeat, was not accepted 
immediately, but only after a truly dramatic confrontation. 
That confrontation resolved an extremely acute collision 
between political realism and political irresponsibility. 

The novelty of Lenin’s approach consisted in the fact that 
he urged that “... the question of our attitude towards the 
world socialist movement” be presented correctly. 1 Of course, 
Lenin was not satisfied with the fact that the Russian rev¬ 
olutionaries based those relations not simply on solidarity 
but on their readiness for heavy sacrifice. Lenin criticized the 
view that socialism in Europe would triumph literally any^day 
and with the deliberate sober-mindedness of a political leader 
warned revolutionaries against illusions. 

In his theses Lenin formulated the following basic foreign 
policy principle of the revolutionary party, just the opposite 
of the idea of a “detonator in a powder keg”: “The.position 
of the socialist revolution in Russia forms the basis of any 
definition of the international tasks of our Soviet power.” 2 

Naturally, such a drastic turnabout could not be made 
easily and painlessly. It could not be accepted without oppo¬ 
sition from the revolutionary masses to whom the slogans of 
“revolutionary waF* and “world revolution” had been un¬ 
questionable until then. The inertia of political thinking also 
made itself felt. As we have already said, even many 
Bolsheviks were not immuned to it. 

Even on the opening day of the Seventh Congress the 
leaders of the “Left” Communists, rejecting any possibility of 
“peace and a respite for the revolutionary-socialist Soviet 
Republic... in view of the social antagonism between it and 
bourgeois countries”, issued a statement which in effect 
rejected the very idea of any compromise with the enemy. 

The polemics with the “Leftists” at the Congress revealed 
Lenin’s remarkable political intuition, which was based on 
combining a precise scientific calculation free from emotional 
self-deception with an approach to politics as an art. For 
instance, Lenin warned against high hopes for a German 
revolution and therefore reacted with restraint to the news 
about a revolutionary outbreak in Germany, although the 
“Leftists” were already calling for celebrating the victory. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 64. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 443. 
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Meanwhile, the news stories proved exaggerated, and the 
revolution there broke out several months later. Lenin 
also foresaw the inevitability of another German offensive 
(and this did happen), while in the opinion of the “Leftists” 
the revolutionary spirit of the German soldiers was to get 
the upper hand over the aggressive designs of their com¬ 
manders. 

On the opening day of the Seventh Congress Lenin 
published an article in Pravda entitled A Serious Lesson and a 
Serious Responsibility in which—again in a mild tone—he 
reproached the “Leftists”, saying that “... by sowing such an 
illusion they helped German imperialism.” 1 The reason for 
this restrained tone of Lenin’s polemics around the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, though he usually was a tough disputor, can 
be explained; he was arguing with his comrades, even if they 
were mistaken in those days. And it was important to pre¬ 
serve the Party as a strong and united force. 

The controversy around the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which 
was in the end signed, was the background against which 
Lenin’s qualities as a political leader, the power of his 
foresight and realism, his self-control and his temperament as 
a brilliant polemicist stood out vividly. 

As Lenin had foreseen, the terms of the extortionate treaty 
proved to be short-lived: it was abrogated eight months later, 
in November 1918. 

Thus, the critical situation in January and February 1918 
gave rise to problems which Lenin took note of in a number 
of his articles and statements in those days and which, later, 
largely determined the content and the spirit of his major 
work “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder. 

The key problem in February 1918 was that of compro¬ 
mise, specifically, compromise with the class enemy. 
Accordingly, the keynote of the ideological polemics in 
February 1918 was the struggle against the “Left-Wing” 
disorder in the communist movement. This problem and the 
ardour of this struggle played a decisive role in determining 
the message and the spirit of Lenin’s book. Significantly, in 
1920, the year in which the book was written, “the lessons of 
Brest-Litovsk” could be interpreted in terms of the world 
revolutionary process as being equally important for all 
revolutionaries throughout the world. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works , Vol. 27, p. 80. 
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* * * 


The works of Soviet and foreign Marxists devoted to 
“Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder analyze in 
great detail Lenin’s critique of this “malady” in young 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in other countries, describ¬ 
ing the situation in those parties in detail. But, perhaps, they 
do not stress strongly enough something which had become 
absolutely clear to Lenin by the time the book was written— 
the fact that the hopes for a speedy world revolution had to 
be abandoned. The anti-Leftist ardour of the book was in 
many ways determined by the lessons drawn from the loss of 
those hopes and from the negative role “Left-Wing” com¬ 
munism played in the split of the working class movement in 
Europe. 

Moreover, it is also somehow overlooked that Lenin’s 
book has yet another object of criticism. 

The book was written at a time when, it could be said, the 
results were being summed up of an entire period, even of an 
entire “epoch” in the history of the revolution in Russia—the 
“epoch of War Communism”. And we should like to point 
out that there is every reason to view Lenin’s book as a 
critique of certain political, ideological and economic trends 
inside the country and inside the Party itself. 

It would be appropriate here to remark that the reassess¬ 
ment of the slogans of “revolutionary war” and “world 
revolution” that we see in Lenin’s statements in January and 
February 1918 contained a sign of the subsequent reassess¬ 
ment of the policy of “War Communism” itself— for the slogan 
of “revolutionary war” can be regarded as an expression of 
the internal political essence of “War Communism” in the 
realm of foreign policy. 

Let us recall what Lenin underlined in those days when he 
criticized the authors of the above mentioned resolution 
passed by the Moscow Bureau. “Perhaps the authors believe 
that the interests of the world revolution forbid making any 
peace at all with imperialists? The socialist republic,” Lenin 
points out, “surrounded by imperialist powers could not, 
from this point of view, conclude any economic treaties, and 
could not exist at all, without flying to the Moon. Perhaps,” 
Lenin goes on, “the authors believe that the interests of the 
world revolution require that it should be given a push, and 
that such a push can be given only by war, never by peace, 
which might give the people the impression that imperialism 
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was being ‘legitimized’? Such a ‘theory’ would be completely at 
variance with Marxism, for Marxism has always been opposed 
to ‘pushing’ revolutions, which develop with the growing 
acuteness of the class antagonisms that engender revolutions.” 1 

So the “theory” of pushing revolutions is “completely at 
variance with Marxism...” 

In November 1920 Lenin, having in mind the specific 
features of a transition from wartime to peacetime, observed 
that this transition “calls for new methods, a different deploy¬ 
ment and use of forces, a different emphasis, a new psycholo¬ 
gical approach, and so on”. 2 

We will return to this observation later. For now we 
should like to stress that the basic principles and trends 
of the new economic policy (NEP) which Lenin elaborated 
were not something that suddenly dawned on him; when 
introducing NEP, Lenin, of course, did not merely “guess” 
what kind of a “sharp turnabout” could amend the situation 
in the country. Not at all. Lenin developed the ideas that 
formed the basis of NEP over a rather long period of time. He 
came up with those ideas not in 1921, before the Tenth Party 
Congress, not as a result of a nearly phenomenal crop failure 
in the country on the eve of that congress and not because it 
had become absolutely clear that the world revolution could 
no longer be expected to break out the next day. 

Naturally, it would have been objectively impossible to 
introduce NEP during the civil war and foreign intervention. 
Lenin stressed this point at the Tenth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks)* in March 1921. As we can 
read in Lenin’s plan of the pamphlet The Tax in Kind written 
in late March and early April 1921, “the appropriation system 
is not an ‘ideal’, but a sad and bitter necessity. The opposite 
view is a dangerous mistake”. 3 

The fact is that the idea of the tax in kind** was first put 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, pp. 71-72. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 417. 

* The Party adopted this name at its Seventh Congress in February 1918.— Ed. 

3 Ibid.. Vol. 32, p. 321. 

** The tax in kind from farmers was introduced by a Decree of the Council 
of People’s Commissars (the government) in March 1921. The introduction of 
the tax in kind was the first act of the new economic policy, it enabled farmers to 
run their farms in an orderly manner and to make use of their economic 
resources. After meeting their commitments under the tax in kind, which were 
well below the quotas under the appropriation system, farmers could do 
whatever they wanted with their surplus produce. Together with the measures 
aimed at developing trade and money circulation, the tax in kind was a first step 
towards reviving the country’s entire economic life.— Ed. 
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forward by the Party way back in 1918. And the resolution of the 
Eleventh All-Russia Party Conference held in December 1921 
points out: “The so-called ‘new economic policy,’ the basic 
principles of which were precisely defined during the first ‘respite’ 
in the spring of 1918, rests upon a careful calculation of Soviet 
Russia’s economic forces. The implementation of this policy 
interrupted by the attack on the workers’ and peasants’ state by 
both the counterrevolutionary forces of the Russian bourgeoisie 
and Russian landlords and those of European imperialism, 
became possible only after the counterrevolutionary attempts 
were finally thwarted by military means in early 1921.” 

Again, this statement deals with an objective aspect of the 
issue at hand. But there was also a subjective aspect, which, 
although it did not impede the introduction of NEP, did at any 
rate make it difficult to make fuller and more rational use of the 
entire arsenal of ways and means of national political and 
economic leadership in the period from 1918 to 1921. As a 
result, things were often carried too far and mistakes were made 
within the framework of the “War Communism” regime itself. 

So, approximately a year after “Left-Wing” Communism — 
an Infantile Disorder was written, Lenin, turning to the recent 
past, said the following in his report on replacing the appropri¬ 
ation system with the.tux in kind: “We are very much to blame 
for having gone too far; we overdid the nationalization of 
industry and trade, clamping down on local exchange of 
commodities. Was that a mistake? It certainly was... we went 
further than was theoretically and politically necessary.” 1 There 
was a “forced necessity” in the attitude towards the peasantry 
prevalent in the period of “War Communism”, but at the same 
time “... it would be a great crime not to see it, and not to realize 
that we have failed to keep within bounds...” 2 But what was this 
if not pushing the revolution in the internal political sphere?* 

1 V I. Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 220. 

2 Ibid., p. 2f9. 

* It should be pointed out that Lenin had put forward a concrete plan for 
restructuring the country’s economy with a view to carrying out socialist 
changes back in the first half of 1918. The plan was based on the idea that both 
the restructuring and the changes should take place stage by stage, gradually. 
As Lenin said, it was a “long road and the tasks of socialist construction 
demand stubborn, long-continued work and appropriate knowledge, of which 
we do not have enough. Even the more developed generation of the immediate 
future,” Lenin wrote, “will hardly achieve the complete transition to social¬ 
ism”. (V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 301.) Significantly, in May 1918 
Lenin wrote his well-known pamphlet " Left-Wing” Childishness and the Petty- 
Bourgeois Mentality; many of the provisions in that pamphlet were later 
reiterated or developed further by Lenin in “Left-Wing" Communism—an 
Infantile Disorder and at the Tenth Congress of the RCP (B). 
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Lenin believed that the infantile disorder of the “Left 
Wing” in communism was a sign of the immaturity of both 
the Party and the communist movement as a whole. Lenin 
expressed this idea on many occasions; it was even used for 
the title of a book. But it should be pointed out that Lenin 
noted the following in that very book: “Of course, to very 
young and inexperienced revolutionaries, as well as to petty- 
bourgeois revolutionaries of even very respectable age and 
great experience, it seems extremely ‘dangerous’, incompre¬ 
hensible and wrong to ‘permit compromises’.” 1 The latter 
remark is of fundamental importance: according to Lenin the 
Leftist rejection of compromises had become typical of both 
the immature forces of the communist movement and the 
quite mature petty-bourgeois “revolutionaries”. 

Meanwhile, Lenin pointed out, “there are different kinds 
of compromises. One must be able to analyze the situation 
and the concrete conditions of each compromise, or of each 
variety of compromise”. 2 And here Lenin found it necessary 
to underline the extremely profound, fundamental difference 
“... between a compromise enforced by objective conditions 
...—a compromise which in no way minimizes the revo¬ 
lutionary devotion and readiness to carry on the struggle”... 
“and ... a compromise by traitors who try to ascribe to 
objective causes their self-interest (strike-breakers also enter 
into ‘compromises’!), their cowardice, desire to toady to the 
capitalists, and readiness to yield to intimidation, sometimes 
to persuasion, sometimes to sops, and sometimes to flattery 
from the capitalists”. 3 

While explaining that there can never be any “general 
recipes” or “general rules” in the attitude towards compro¬ 
mises, Lenin again and again stresses the importance of taking 
into account the concrete historical “context” here. What is 
important is the purpose of a compromise. And further on 
Lenin stresses: “Naive and quite inexperienced people 
imagine that the permissibility of compromise in general is 
sufficient to obliterate any distinction between opportunism, 
against which we are waging, and must wage, an unremitting 
struggle, and revolutionary Marxism, or communism. But,” 
Lenin observes, “if such people do not yet know that in 
nature and society all distinctions are fluid and up to a certain 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 67. 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 

3 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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point conventional, nothing can help them but lengthy train¬ 
ing, education, enlightenment, and political and everyday 
experience.” 1 

The policy of “War Communism”, the conditions of a 
bitter civil war and the effort to repulse armed intervention 
did not of course exactly facilitate the acquiring of this kind 
of “political and everyday experience” by the Party, the 
mastering of the method of compromise and agreement. The 
extraordinary Seventh Congress of the RCP (B) called, after 
the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, for “the adoption 
of the most energetic, ruthlessly determined and Draconian 
measures to improve the self-discipline and discipline of the 
workers and peasants of Russia”. 2 The appeal was heeded, 
complied with and even overfulfilled, so to say, in a number 
of areas. Research literature, to say nothing of eyewitness 
accounts, presents a very impressive picture of a society 
turned into a united military camp, with continuous mass- 
scale mobilizations, universal labour conscription according 
to the principle “he who does not work shall not eat”, the 
transformation of regular army units (after the cessation of 
hostilities) into “labour armies” in which the organization of 
labour was very similar to the conduct of military operations. 
Along with all that, all private industrial enterprises with 
more than 5,000 workers were nationalized. 

Let us add to that the wide use of the assault form, if we 
may put it that way, of the offensive on the prerevolutionary 
private-ownership foundations of production and distribu¬ 
tion.* 

Of course, even the transition to the “War Communism” 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 69. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 118. 

* However, let us note one very important factor here. After the 1917 
Revolution, the Party and its leadership planned to carry out socialist 
changes at a sufficiently slow and gradual pace. At the Seventh Party 
Congress in March 1918 Lenin, speaking about questions of economic 
development, made the following observation: “The objective situation 
precludes any idea of limiting ourselves to a triumphal march with flying 
banners... Anyone who attempted to apply these methods of struggle to the 
organizational tasks that confront the revolution would only prove his 
bankruptcy as a politician, as a socialist, as an active worker in the socialist 
revolution.” (V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 27, p. 91.) However, it is also 
common knowledge that the bourgeoisie, having lost its power, responded to 
the peaceful programme of socio-economic changes with large-scale sa¬ 
botage, thus rejecting the peaceful march of events. The proletariat and its 
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regime did not mean that the Party leadership had completely 
rejected all ideas about compromise “in principle”. 

Let us also recall Lenin’s idea about drawing bourgeois 
specialists into socialist construction in the country on a mass 
scale. Of course, this was an extremely difficult matter con¬ 
sidering the sabotage against the new government on the part 
of the “old” intelligentsia. 

In his report On the Tax in Kind to the Tenth All-Russia 
Party Conference in May 1921 Lenin, speaking about the 
desirability of concessions and about relations between Soviet 
power and the capitalist world in general, expanded his idea 
about businesslike cooperation with bourgeois specialists. 
“Theoretically,” Lenin pointed out, “it is absolutely 
indisputable—and it seems to me that everyone’s doubts on 
this score have been dispelled—theoretically, I say, it is 
absolutely clear that it would be to our advantage to pay off 
European capital with a few score or hundreds of millions, 
which we could give it in order to augment, in the shortest 
possible time, our stocks of equipment, materials, raw ma¬ 
terials and machinery for the purpose of restoring our large- 
scale industry.” 1 

However, when the campaign to draw specialists into 
socialist construction was going on, the mood in a large part 
of the working class and even in a certain sector of the Party 
itself showed that many people were unprepared to accept 
such theoretical provisions, and, more importantly, were 
somewhat reluctant to put such theories into practice. But 
nevertheless the campaign to draw bourgeois specialists into 
socialist construction was for all practical purposes carried 
out. This was done, as is known, on the basis of a compro¬ 
mise; special, economically privileged conditions were created 
for those specialists—a way of “buying them out”, as Lenin 
put it. 2 What is more, those Party members who were against 


Party were compelled to resort to extraordinary measures. Lenin wrote the 
following in the preamble to the Draft Decree on the Nationalization of the 
Banks and on Measures Necessary for Its Implementation in December 1917: 
“The critical food situation and the threat of famine caused by the profiteer¬ 
ing and sabotage of the capitalists and officials, as well as by the general 
economic ruin, make it imperative to adopt extraordinary revolutionary 
measures to combat this evil.” (V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 26, p. 391.) The 
Draft Decree provided for the nationalization of all joint-stock enterprises, 
universal labour conscription and a number of other measures marking a 
transition to a “Red Guard assault” on capital. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 407. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 345. 
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putting into practice the idea of involving specialists in 
cooperation with the new government on a mass scale and 
refused to work with them were punished by being expelled 
from the Party. 

In other words, it was like this: either you agree with the 
correctness of this compromise or you hand in your Party 
card.* 

It can be said that one aspect of this attitude (and an 
extremely important aspect at that) to the “specialists of the 
bourgeois school” was the question of drawing old military 
specialists into the build-up of the Red Army during the civil 
war (1918-1920). 

The following data give one an idea of the scale of this 
operation: there were nearly 49,000 former officers of the 
tsarist army, including over a thousand generals, in the Red 
Army as of August 15, 1920. 

So, the Party and its leadership never abandoned either 
the practice of compromise or the tradition of “changing 
tack.” 

Nevertheless, it was only with the introduction of NEP 
that compromise, first of all, socio-economic compromise, 
became the Party’s main method of solving the most impor¬ 
tant internal political and economic problems. In this respect, 
the period of “War Communism” was just the opposite of 
NEP. But only in this respect. By virtue of dialectics, the 
compromise with the external class enemy in February 1918 
was accompanied by a tougher policy on the home front. In 
its turn, the external situation offering a “respite” revealed 
that such a tough policy was inappropriate under the new 
circumstances. 

This is how Lenin put it in the plan of the pamphlet The 
Tax in Kind: “‘War’ Communism versus proper economic 


* A resolution adopted by the Ninth Congress of the RCP(B) says the 
following on this subject: “The Congress considers that one of the tasks of 
industrial and general political campaigning is to explain to the broad 
working masses the enormous scale of the economic problems facing the 
country and the importance of technical education. The Congress makes it 
the duty of all Party members to wage an uncompromising struggle against 
ignorant self-conceit, against the belief that the working class can allegedly 
solve its problems without using specialists of the bourgeois school in the 
most important posts. There can be no place in the Party of scientific 
socialism for demagogic elements playing on such prejudice among the 
backward sectors of the workers.” (The CPSU in Resolutions..., Vol. 1, 
p. 485.) 
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relations.” 1 He clarified his idea further: “The substitution of 
a tax for the appropriation system, its significance in prin¬ 
ciple: from ‘War’ Communism to a proper socialist 
foundation.” 2 

It should be noted, however, that while “War 
Communism” was a military form of the development of the 
revolution (i.e., an extraordinary, “improper” form of such 
development in a sense), NEP was never regarded by Lenin as 
an ideal either. They were different forms of the one process of 
building socialism. The first was a forced form while the 
second was the best possible form under the circumstances. 

Significantly, in December 1920, in his report on the 
government’s activities to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, 
Lenin made the following observation: “The essential feature 
of the present political situation is that we are now passing 
through a crucial period of transition, something of a zigzag 
transition from war to economic development. This has 
occurred before, but not on such a wide scale.” Lenin added 
that “this should constantly remind us of what the general 
political tasks of the Soviet government are, and what con¬ 
stitutes the particular feature of this transition. The dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat has been successful because it has been 
able to combine compulsion with persuasion”. 3 Lenin went 
on to say that “peasants are not socialists”. 4 So during the 
transition from war to peaceful development “we must devote 
all our forces to this and see to it that the apparatus of 
compulsion, activated and reinforced, shall be adapted and 
developed for a new drive of persuasion. Another campaign 
in the war will then end in victory. We are now declaring war 
on the relics of inertness, ignorance and mistrust that prevail 
among the peasant masses. We shall achieve nothing by the 
old methods... If we correctly understand the task that faces 
us, and if we devote our whole attention to the non-Party 
peasant, and concentrate on this all the skill and experience 
we have gained during these three years, we shall succeed. 
And unless we succeed, unless we achieve a practical and 
massive improvement in small-scale peasant farming, there is 
no salvation for us”. 5 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 320. 

2 Ibid., p. 321. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 496. 

4 Ibid., p. 503. 

5 Ibid., p. 505. 
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In our view, it is very significant how Lenin put the 
question of the indivisibility of the methods of persuasion and 
compulsion in the system of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. Moreover, it is also significant that in the conditions 
of the “zigzag” transition to peacetime Lenin emphasized 
precisely methods of persuasion while in no way discrediting 
methods of compulsion from the point of view of either 
principle or strategy. 

In his speech to the RCP(B) faction at the Eighth All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets Lenin specifically dwelt on the use 
of force in the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat. He 
started his speech with this question. Lenin remarked that 
attempts were being made to apply his provision about the 
impermissibility of violence with regard to the middle 
peasantry (put forward by him at the Eighth Congress of the 
RCP(B) in March 1919) “...to the entire question of persua¬ 
sion and compulsion in general. This,” Lenin said, “is ob¬ 
viously stretching the point, and is wrong”. 1 

Lenin had the following to say at the Tenth Congress of 
the RCP(B): “With the Civil War on, we had to adopt 
wartime measures. But it would be a very great mistake 
indeed if we drew the conclusion that these are the only 
measures and relations possible. That would surely lead to the 
collapse of the Soviet power and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 2 

Why would military measures and relations signify col¬ 
lapse? Because “military measures” were good for coping 
with the forces of internal counterrevolution and the interven¬ 
tion by the Entente, but they were no good for attracting allies. 

In “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder Lenin 
wrote: “After the first socialist revolution of the proletariat, 
and the overthrow of the bourgeoisie in some country, the 
proletariat of that country remains for a long time weaker 
than the bourgeoisie, simply because of the latter’s extensive 
international links, and also because of the spontaneous and 
continuous restoration and regeneration of capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie by the small commodity producers of the country 
which has overthrown the bourgeoisie. The more powerful 
enemy can be vanquished only by exerting the utmost effort, 
and by the most thorough, careful, attentive, skilful and 
obligatory use of any, even the smallest, rift between the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 525. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 189. 
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enemies, any conflict of interests among the bourgeoisie of the 
various countries and among the various groups or types of 
bourgeoisie within the various countries, and also by taking 
advantage of any, even the smallest, opportunity of winning a 
mass ally, even though this ally is temporary, vacillating, 
unstable, unreliable and conditional. Those who do not 
understand this reveal a failure to understand even the 
smallest grain of Marxism, of modern scientific socialism in 
general. Those who have not proved in practice, over a fairly 
considerable period of time and in fairly varied political 
situations, their ability to apply this truth in practice have not 
yet learned to help the revolutionary class in its struggle to 
emancipate all toiling humanity from the exploiters. And this 
applies equally to the period before and after the proletariat 
has won political power.” 1 

This is without question the key provision of all of Lenin’s 
writings on compromise. In short, it can be said that while in 
the sphere of foreign policy the most important thing for 
Lenin on the question of compromise was to neutralize and, if 
possible, isolate the class enemy, in the realm of home policy 
the most important thing was the problem of winning allies, 
of building and expanding the mass base of the movement. It 
is important to note that here Lenin viewed the question of 
compromise as the key problem of long-term political 
strategy. 

* * * 

In " Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder Lenin 
approaches the problem of compromise by examining two 
key issues: the issue of allies of the proletariat and that of 
Left-Wing sectarianism. Naturally enough, the two are closely 
interconnected. 

It is not our task to make a detailed analysis of Lenin’s 
formulation of the question of the conditions in which a 
compromise with the enemy becomes necessary. We touch 
upon this question only because it is pertinent to an exami¬ 
nation of the question of compromise with an ally,, a possible, 
half-hearted, unstable and temporary ally, but, nevertheless, 
an ally of the proletariat. 

Lenin’s formulation of the question of compromise be¬ 
tween the Communist (Bolshevik) Party and non-Communist 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 70-71. 
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or bourgeois parties could also be a subject of a special and 
detailed analysis. However, this essay confines itself to an 
analysis of the first post-revolutionary years in the life of 
Soviet Russia (1918-1921). Of course, we do touch upon this 
subject, but only in the context of a compromise, necessary 
from a social and historical point of view, between the 
proletariat and other classes. The proletariat turns out to 
have a vested interest in an alliance f with those classes, for 
without an agreement with them it simply cannot win or stay 
in power for any considerable period of time. 

Lenin analyzes the problem of a compromise between the 
proletariat and other classes in rather great detail in “Left- 
Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder. As a matter of 
fact, Lenin examines the question of a compromise between 
the proletariat and the peasantry. 

He writes: “We in Russia (in the third year since the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie) are making the first steps in the 
transition from capitalism to socialism or the lower stage of 
communism. Classes still remain, and will remain everywhere 
for years after the proletariat’s conquest of power..Touching 
upon the relations between the working class and small-scale 
commodity producers, Lenin underlines that “... they cannot be 
ousted, or crushed; we must learn to live with them. They can 
(and must) be transformed and re-educated only by means of 
very prolonged, slow, and cautious organizational work”. 1 

So it is necessary to “learn to live” with the small-scale 
commodity producers. And this means it is necessary to look 
for and find compromise solutions. 

A year later, in his article The Tax in Kind, Lenin would 
write: “As a result, the political situation in the spring of 1921 
was such that immediate, very resolute and urgent measures 
had to be taken to improve the condition of the peasants and 
to increase their productive forces. 

“Why the peasants and not the workers? 

“Because,” Lenin remarks quite logically, “you need grain 
and fuel to improve the condition of the workers. This is the 
biggest ‘hitch’ at the present time, from the standpoint of the 
economy as a whole. For it is impossible to increase the 
production and collection of grain and the storage and 
delivery of fuel except by improving the condition of the 
peasantry, and raising their productive forces. We must start 
with the peasantry.” 2 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 44. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 341. 
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No matter what “extraneous” and unforeseen circum¬ 
stances might have brought about the policy of “War Com¬ 
munism” and the appropriation system, which was the main 
component of “War Communism” from the economic point 
of view, in the final analysis it became clear that within a very 
short time both this policy and the appropriation system had 
begun to impede the development of the country’s productive 
forces. That was the crux of the matter. That was, in general, 
the meaning of what Lenin said in 1921 about the appropri¬ 
ation system and the urgent need to abolish it, without delay, 
“from above”. 

At the Tenth Congress of the RCP(B) Lenin observed 
with bitterness and anxiety: “...—-our proletariat has been 
largely declassed; the terrible crises and the closing down of 
the factories have compelled people to flee from starvation. 
The workers have simply abandoned their factories; they have 
had to settle down in the country and have ceased to be 
workers.” 1 

Factories and plants closed down; those which continued 
to function did not operate every day. In some, once tradi¬ 
tionally industrial areas, industry came to a complete halt. 

The non-economic forms of forcing people to work em¬ 
phasized under “War Communism” could not prevent a 
catastrophic decline in labour productivity. The numerous 
prohibitive and punitive measures also failed to bring the 
desired results. Despite the great vigour with which the 
numerous food detachments sent to the countryside worked, 
nine hundred million poods of grain (with the gross yield 
being 2,700 million poods) remained “hidden” in the coun¬ 
tryside in 1920. Black marketeers managed to meet two thirds 
of the urban demand for farm produce, although, as is 
known, private trade was then strictly forbidden and was 
punished as a most grave crime. 

If it is taken into consideration that most of the peasants 
in those days were “peasants of average means”, it becomes 
clear why the idea was to bring about the immediate eco¬ 
nomic “satisfaction” of the peasantry as a whole, as a class. 

As Lenin emphasized, “We must not be afraid of the 
growth of the petty bourgeoisie and small capital.” (As a 
resulLof introducing NEP.— A.L.) “What we must fear is 
protracted starvation, want and food shortage, which create 


1 V I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 199. There was another danger to 
which Lenin called the Party’s attention: “That is... the inevitable rise of 
petty-bourgeois, anarchist trends.” 
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the danger that the proletariat will be utterly exhausted and will 
give way to petty-bourgeois vacillation and despair. This is a 
much more terrible prospect. If output is increased the 
development of the petty bourgeoisie will not cause great harm, 
for the increased output will stimulate the development of 
large-scale industry. Hence, we must encourage small farming. 
It is our duty,” Lenin pointed out, “to do all we can to 
encourage small farming. The tax” (that is, replacing the 
appropriation system with a tax in kind which reduced by half 
the obligatory deliveries from the countryside to the town— 
A.L.) “is one of the modest measures to be taken in this 
direction ...” 1 It was with that statement that Lenin concluded 
his closing speech at the Congress on the report concerning the 

replacement of the appropriation system with a tax in kind. 

* * * 

As we can see, the compromise with the peasantry as a 
class, which involved replacing the appropriation system with 
a tax in kind and which stemmed from the transition from 
“War Communism” to NEP, was not something the pro¬ 
letariat and its Party freely chose. In fact, there was no choice. 
Lenin constantly stressed this point in those days. That 
compromise was nothing but a forced measure predetermined 
by economic factors. 

And by political factors, too. 

As Lenin put it, “Politics are relations between classes .” 2 

In his address to the Tenth Congress of the RCP(B), 
turning to the lessons the Party and its leadership were to 
learn from the situation in the country and the “political 
conclusions” stemming from them, Lenin said that “a poli¬ 
tical conclusion—concerning the relations between classes, 
between the working class and the peasants” consisted, 
among other things, in the fact that “these relations are not 
what we had believed them to be ”. 3 What does this mean? It 
means that the Russian peasantry in those days refused to 
give economic credit to Soviet power and looked for ways to 
get it to pay back its debts to the countryside. A quite real 
and tangible manifestation of that search was the peasants’ 
wide-scale attempts to evade making deliveries under the 
appropriation system. And at any moment that search could 
have assumed a different form on a very large scale, one that 
was not so passive but rather active and aggressive. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works. Vol. 32, p. 237-238. 

2 Ibid., p. 228. 

3 Ibid., p. 179. 
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In Soviet times “...there has been a levelling-off in the 
Russian countryside... The number of peasants with large 
areas under crop and without any at all has decreased, while 
the number of medium farms has increased”. In other words, 
as Lenin put it, “the countryside has become more petty 
bourgeois. This” (that is, the “countryside”, the peasantry) 
“is an independent class, which, once the landowners and 
capitalists are expelled and eliminated, is the only class 
capable of opposing the proletariat ”. 1 

Meanwhile, the economic conditions of the life of any 
petty bourgeois mass are such that it is unable to unite and 
rally its forces alone, by itself, for any appreciable historical 
period. This is absolutely impossible. “The petty bourgeoisie 
in general, and the peasants in particular, have failed in all 
their attempts to realize their strength, and to direct eco¬ 
nomics and politics their own way. They have had to follow the 
leadership either of the proletariat, or the capitalists—there is 
no middle way open to them. Anyone who thinks of a middle 
way is an empty dreamer. There is much politics, economics, 
and history to prove it. The teachings of Marx show that once 
the small proprietors become owners of the means of produc¬ 
tion and land, exchange between them necessarily gives rise to 
capital, and simultaneously to the antagonisms between cap¬ 
ital and labour. The struggle between capital and the pro¬ 
letariat is inevitable; it is a law ...” These antagonisms, “these 
fundamental economic facts explain why this force cannot 
manifest itself through its own efforts, and it has always failed 
in all its attempts to do so in the history of all revolutions ”. 2 
It follows from this that “whenever the proletariat was unable 
to lead the revolution, this force (that is, the peasantry— A.L.) 
always followed the leadership of the bourgeoisie”. And so, 
Lenin concludes, “history metes out the same treatment to 
all ”. 3 

When explaining to the delegates of the Tenth Congress 
why it was necessary to abolish the appropriation system as 
soon as possible and why it was vital to make an immediate 
announcement of its replacement with the fixed tax in kind, 
which had been promised earlier (Lenin said that “we must let 
the whole world know, by wireless this very night, of our 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 277. 

2 Ibid., p. 277-278. 

3 Ibid., p. 278. 
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decision”, 1 which was done), Lenin mentioned another rather 
grave danger several times. 

The thing is that by that time, the spring of 1921, the civil 
war had ended. The interventionists had pulled out, and the 
demobilization of the army had begun. There were demobi¬ 
lized peasants all over the country. Had those peasants joined 
forces with the numerous detachments of former soldiers 
from World War I, which were already cfperating in the 
country, they could have posed a very serious threat to Soviet 
power. Under the circumstances “the man with a gun” could 
have played a different role from the one he had played 
several years ago. In those days, utterly exhausted by the 
four-year world war, he had supported Soviet power and had 
made an enormous contribution to the victory of the 1917 
Revolution, which brought him the peace and land he had 
long been waiting for. 

Lenin stated in no uncertain terms at the Congress that 
“the demobilization of the peasant army is setting loose 
hundreds and thousands of broken men who have nothing to 
do, whose only accustomed occupation is war and who breed 
banditry”. 2 

Addressing the All-Russia Congress of Transport 
Workers, Lenin again spoke about the grave danger posed by 
“the dispersing arrhy” which “fails to find proper employ¬ 
ment for its labour-power”. As a result, Lenin observed, “this 
petty bourgeois force is being transformed into an anarchic 
element, whose restiveness is an expression of its demands”. 3 

Lenin was only correct in expressing misgivings about the 
threat of an armed action on the part of the petty bourgeois 
elements which were no longer influenced by and subordi¬ 
nated to the proletariat and coming to be influenced more 
and more by the counterrevolutionaries. That this threat was 
very real was clear from the events in Kronstadt* which flared 
up, as is known, precisely when the Tenth Congress was being 
held. 

The Kronstadt mutiny was not something entirely un¬ 
expected for Lenin. That is to say, the fact that such a thing 
could happen in those days was no surprise to him. Lenin 
made this observation in the plan of the pamphlet The Tax in 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 228. 

2 Ibid., p. 178. 

3 Ibid., p. 279. 

* A naval fortress in the Baltic Sea. After the civil war most of its 
garrison consisted of peasants called up for military service.— Ed. 
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Kind: “Economics in the spring of 1921 transformed into 
politics: ‘Kronstadt’.” 1 And here is a remark Lenin made on 
the Kronstadt mutiny immediately after those events: “It is 
quite clear that it is the work of Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
White Guard emigres, and at the same time the movement 
was reduced to a petty bourgeois counterrevolution and petty 
bourgeois anarchism. That is something quite new.” 2 

Thus Lenin immediately made a distinction between 
“Kronstadt” and “conventional” counterrevolutionary ac¬ 
tivity, directly connecting the mutiny with that anarchic force 
which, if it hadn’t completely overtaken the countryside, was 
engulfing it more and more. That is why, concluding the 
debate on the Central Committee Report at the Tenth 
Congress of the RCP(B), Lenin stated: “My report tied in 
everything—from beginning to end—with the lessons of 
Kronstadt.” 3 

Eighteen days later Lenin would again return to those 
“lessons” to say: “...the Kronstadt events was like a flash of 
lightning which threw more of a glare upon reality than 
anything else.” 4 

So what did “Kronstadt” show? It threw light upon the 
real threat and the probable future course of events which the 
Bolsheviks had to oppose without delay with their own 
“pattern”, a new “pattern” for the development of society 
and its leadership. 

We find the following in the plan of the pamphlet The Tax 
in Kind: “In April 1918 and in April 1920 (during the Seventh 
and Ninth Congresses of the RCP(B)— A.L.) we imagined 
transition from the war to peace-time construction to be a 
simple one on the same lines of policy. 

“The transition is a complex one: relations with the 
peasantry are different, the pace is different, the situation is 
different. 

“Demobilization of the army. 

“Banditry. (Devastation. Seven years of war.) 

“Either a White Guard reign of terror, or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, its (relaxing) leadership.” 5 


] V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 327. 

2 Ibid., p. 184. 

3 Ibid. , p. 192. 

4 Ibid., p. 279. 

5 Ibid., p. 325. 
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* * * 


“Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder contains 
the following observation: “History as a whole, and the 
history of revolutions in particular, is always richer in con¬ 
tent, more varied, more multiform, more lively and ingenious 
than is imagined by even the best parties (our italics— A.L.), 
the most class-conscious vanguards of the most advanced 
classes.” 1 These words seem to reflect a kind of admission, 
the echo of experience gained from mistakes, a clarification of 
positions. And it is clear why Lenin did not yet speak directly 
about such mistakes and clarifications in 1920. Naturally, it 
was not because he was “bound” by the decisions of the 
Ninth Congress, which had just ended, decisions he himself 
would urge to declare in some ways incorrect at the Tenth 
Congress. Apparently, the reason for this was that extensive 
self-criticism of “the best parties” and “the most class¬ 
conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes” im¬ 
mediately after the Ninth Congress might have seemed in¬ 
tended for effect and perhaps somewhat premature. And the 
inevitability of this type of self-criticism had not yet been 
completely proved by the events of the spring of 1921 with its 
drought, famine, typhoid, the increasing ruin of industry, the 
crisis in society, the state, and, as Lenin stated on more than 
one occasion, in the Party itself... 

Saying that real life is much richer in content than can be 
imagined even by the vanguard of society, Lenin explains and 
substantiates his idea in the following way: “This can readily 
be understood, because even the finest of vanguards express 
the class-consciousness, will, passion and imagination of tens 
of thousands, whereas at moments of great upsurge and the 
exertion of all human capacities, revolutions are made by the 
class-consciousness, will, passion and imagination of tens of 
millions, spurred on by a most acute struggle of classes. Two 
very important practical conclusions follow from this: first, 
that in order to accomplish its task the revolutionary class 
must be able to master all forms or aspects of social activity 
without exception (completing after the capture of political 
power—sometimes at great risk and with very great danger- 
what it did not complete before the capture of power); second, 
that the revolutionary class must be prepared for the most 
rapid and brusque replacement of one form by another.” 2 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 95. 

2 Ibid., p. 95-96. 
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And again one senses that behind Lenin’s words there is a 
concrete situation and that he even shares in a way the 
experience already gained with those holding similar views in 
other countries. 

Incidentally, Lenin himself, in the first section of the 
book, poses the following question— in what sense can one 
speak of the international significance of the Russian 
revolution? —and in this way determines the basic direction of 
his work. It would be wrong to suggest that here Lenin relied 
only on the comparatively distant experience of the Russian 
revolution and Russian revolutionaries. Of course, the 
message of the work, its main content, its “anti-Leftist” 
tendency, the place the problem of compromise, “concili¬ 
ation” and “changes of tack” occupy in it—all that was 
determined primarily by the “burning issue of the day”—a 
particularly urgent and alarming issue in the development of 
the Russian revolution. 

In general, if I may say so considering the genre of this 
work, it seems as though the premonition of “Kronstadt” 
constantly hovers like a phantom over “ Left-Wing” 
Communism—an Infantile Disorder. “Kronstadt”-—this is 
what “Left-Wing Communist” trends in the practice of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat can lead to (and do lead to, 
given a certain concurrence of circumstances). At the same 
time it can perhaps be said that “Kronstadt” was in a way a 
classic confirmation of the dramatic topicality of “Left-Wing” 
Communism—an Infantile Disorder, which came out a year 
before those events, a confirmation of the meaning and 
significance of its warning. 

Lenin remarked in his book: “...the bourgeoisie sees 
practically only one aspect of Bolshevism—insurrection, vio¬ 
lence and terror...” 1 

So this is the bourgeoisie’s concept of Bolshevism and, 
consequently, its concept of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, for the victorious Bolsheviks and Bolshevism in 
power means the dictatorship of the proletariat in its concrete 
historical reality. 

Lenin opposes the bourgeois concept with a different 
view. 

We have already referred to Lenin’s provision concerning 
the wide variety of possible forms and methods of exercising 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; we have already mentioned 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 101. 
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the fact that, according to Lenin, under the proletariat’s 
dictatorship it is the organizing role of the proletariat that 
constitutes its main function. 

All these provisions, so energetically set forth in “Left- 
Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder, were further de¬ 
veloped in Lenin’s statements on replacing the appropriation 
system with the tax in kind and the transition from the “War 
Communism” regime to NEP. 

Lenin would say in 1921: “The dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is the direction of policy by the proletariat.” 1 

As we can see, Lenin had already singled out the “factor” 
of leadership not only as the “main” factor, but also as one 
which was perhaps nearly all-embracing, evidently subordi¬ 
nating all other factors to that one. Lenin directly pointed to 
the definite connection between this interpretation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the problem of the relations 
between the proletariat and the peasantry. “The proletariat,” 
Lenin observed, “as the leading and ruling class, must be able 
to direct policy in such a way as to solve first the most urgent 
and ‘vexed’ problem. The most urgent thing at the present 
time is to take measures that will immediately increase the 
productive forces of peasant farming. Only in this way will it 
be possible to improve the condition of the workers, 
strengthen the alliance between the workers and peasants, and 
consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 2 

What follows is something very important—the statement 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat (in the sense of 
directing the life of society) is incompatible with any social 
self-interest of the latter. 

... To proceed a different way (i.e., not by solving the most 
“vexed” problem— A.L .) “...means putting the craft interests 
of the workers above their class interests, and sacrificing the 
interests of the whole of the working class, its dictatorship, its 
alliance with the peasantry against the landowners and capi¬ 
talists, and its leading role in the struggle for the emanci¬ 
pation of labour from the yoke of capital, for the sake of an 
immediate, short-term and partial advantage for the 
workers.” 3 

In this connection Lenin also touched upon the question 
of the place of “War Communism” in the development of the 
Russian revolution and (let us pay special attention to this) 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 341. 

2 Ibid., p. 341-342. 

3 Ibid., p. 342. 
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upon the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
period of “War Communism”. Rejecting the attacks of op¬ 
portunists and bourgeois ideologists—Mensheviks, Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and those in other countries who shared their 
views—who “blamed” the Bolsheviks for “War Com¬ 
munism”, Lenin said that if it had not been for “War 
Communism” “...we would not have beaten the landowners 
and capitalists in a ruined small-peasant country”. And in this 
sense, Lenin said, “we deserve credit for it (“War 
Communism”— Ed However, Lenin went on to say, “just 
how much credit is a fact of equal importance. It was the war 
and the ruin that forced us into War Communism. It was not, 
and could not be, a policy that corresponded to the economic 
tasks of the proletariat”. 1 

However, let us return to Lenin’s idea that there may be a 
discrepancy between the “desirable” and the “real”, between 
the supposed and actual course of events. And in this connec¬ 
tion let us touch upon Lenin’s stand on the historical cau¬ 
sality of the pace and trend of the development of the 
revolution. Naturally, we will touch upon this extremely 
important question only to the extent to which it is directly 
related to our main subject. 

* * * 

Lenin stated at the Tenth Party Congress: “... the prepa¬ 
rations had to be longer, and the pace slower. It is a lesson 
that th^ whole Party will need particularly to learn...” 2 

While writing “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile 
Disorder Lenin gave serious thought to the pace of the develop¬ 
ment of the revolution and of the implementation of various 
changes in the economy and politics. He directly connected this 
issue with the problem of compromise, of “learning to live” 
with the ally. Later, during the period of transition to NEP 
(more precisely, when the decision on that transition was 
adopted), Lenin repeatedly returned to the idea of not “hurry¬ 
ing”, not “making haste”, stressing that it was vital not to “get 
ahead of events”, not to “go too far”. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 343. The “War Communism” 
regime was based on a military-political alliance between the proletariat and 
the peasantry in which the proletariat undertook to protect the peasantry 
against the restoration of the landowner-autocratic regime while the 
peasantry advanced supplies to the proletariat for this purpose. 

2 Ibid., p. 175. 
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In those days Lenin often stressed the need for some kind 
of a “respite”. What Lenin meant was not merely a respite 
between armed incursions—he was also sure there was a need 
for a “respite” in the pace of the changes that were made in 
the economy and politics of society, a need for some 
“moderation”. 

As we have already mentioned in a somewhat different 
context, Lenin believed that during “War Communism” the 
Bolsheviks had gone markedly farther than was necessary 
both practically and theoretically. Therefore, Lenin felt, they 
should slow down somewhat, restore something of what had 
been overcome and done away with, as it were, in the 
preceding period of the building of a new society, restore 
something of the “old”; he saw a need to combine the “old” 
and the “new”. 

Furthermore, Lenin always linked the question of the pace 
of the development of the revolution with that of the direction 
of this development and also with the issue of “intermediate 
links”. 

At the very beginning of this essay we referred to the 
passage from Lenin’s article Against Boycott (1907) where he 
linked the direction in which the development of the revo¬ 
lution (and history in general) proceeded with the problem of 
compromises. This is where he points out that any “zigzag” of 
history is in fact a “compromise” between the old, which is 
still strong enough not to surrender its positions completely, 
and the new, which is not yet sufficiently strong to assert itself 
fully in life. 

In 1921 Lenin stated in no uncertain terms that some of 
the Party decisions in the then recent past had been based on 
an incorrect idea of how, in what way and in what spirit the 
development of the revolution would proceed. As Lenin 
pointed out at the Tenth Congress, “...the resolution of the 
Ninth Congress assumed that we would be advancing in a 
straight line, but it turned out, as has happened again and 
again throughout the history of revolutions, that the move¬ 
ment took a zigzag course. To tie one’s hands with such a 
resolution would be a political mistake.” 1 

It seems that this passage of the report directly illustrates 
what Lenin wrote (just as the Ninth Congress was meeting!) 
in “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder. 

And in that work Lenin compared the development of the 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 31. 
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revolution to a difficult and dangerous ascent up a mountain 
which had earlier been practically inaccessible. Criticising 
Germany’s “Left Communists”, Lenin observed: “Is it not 
like making a difficult ascent of an unexplored and hitherto 
inaccessible mountain and refusing in advance ever to move 
in zigzags, ever to retrace one’s steps, or ever to abandon a 
course once selected, and to try others?” 1 So here, too, Lenin 
makes a direct connection between the question of the pace 
and direction of the development of the revolution and that of 
“compromises” and “intermediate stations” along the path of 
this development. 

It is no coincidence that in this work Lenin again recalls 
the criticism Engels in his day levelled against the Blanquist 
Communards who believed that Communists could be called 
Communists only because they pursued their lofty aims 
without stopping at intermediate stations, without making 
compromises which only delay the day of victory and prolong 
the periods of slavery. 

Lenin also recalls Engels’ observation about the 
Communists in contemporary Germany: “The German 
Communists are Communists because, through all the inter¬ 
mediate stations and all compromises created, not by them 
but by the course of historical developments, they clearly 
perceive and constantly pursue the final aim... The thirty- 
three Blanquists are Communists,” Engels went on, “just 
because they imagine that, merely because they want to skip 
the intermediate stations and compromises, the matter is 
settled, and if‘it begins’ in the next few days—which they take 
for granted—and they take over power, ‘communism will be 
introduced’ the day after tomorrow. If that is not immediately 
possible, they are not Communists. 

“What childish innocence it is to present one’s own 
impatience as a theoretically convincing argument!” 

Commenting on this observation, Lenin points to “... the 
very profound truth (philosophical, historical, political and 
psychological)...” 2 of what Engels had said. 

At the Tenth Congress of the RCP(B) and throughout the 
winter and spring of 1921 Lenin constantly called the Party’s 
attention to the need to search for “transition measures”, to 
the fact that the development of the revolution and the march 
of history itself were impossible without going through nu- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 70. 

2 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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merous “intermediary paths”. Lenin urged the Party to look 
for such measures, warning that this was an “extremely 
difficult task”. 

Lenin stressed that in a country where small farmers 
constituted the vast majority of the population the only way 
to carry out a socialist revolution was through a series of 
special transition measures. Lenin added that such a revolu¬ 
tion could ultimately succeed only if there was “... agreement 
between the proletariat, which is exercising its dictatorship, 
that is, holds state power, and the majority of the peasant 
population”. 1 

So what, after all, is the connection, according to Lenin’s 
logic, between such factors as the pace of the development of 
the revolution, the “direction” of this development, and 
compromise? 

Lenin’s numerous pronouncements show quite clearly 
what Lenin thought on this subject. Lenin believed that in the 
period of “War Communism” the Party had gone “too far”, 
“had gotten ahead” of history, as it were. The Party had 
speeded up the development of the revolution in the sphere of 
economics (the attitude towards medium and small-scale 
industry) and in politics (as we have seen, Lenin cited plenty 
of examples of this). 

And what does the expression “the accelerated develop¬ 
ment of the revolution” mean? 

It means that in a number of cases there was a kind of 
“jumping over” intermediate stages and “stations” of de¬ 
velopment. It means that in a number of cases something 
happened like the “cutting of the corners” of the historical 
process. It means that there was a kind of “straightening” of 
the line of development, partially brought about by objective 
conditions and partially, as Lenin pointed out, by subjective 
factors. 

However, any “accelerated” development of the revolu¬ 
tion is quasi-accelerated, for history “will get back its own” 
sooner or later, and the later, the worse. 

So, what does it mean when the vanguard “runs too far 
ahead” of the masses? 

It means that society sort of “stretches” in time, that its 
social stratification increases, that in its “cross-section” some 
“hollows” and “cavities” appear and that, in short, its entire 
structure becomes more loose. In other words, a part of 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 215. 
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society, perhaps even a considerable part, finds itself “outside 
history”, as it were. And this only strengthens and expands 
the multistructural social and economic system. 

And under these circumstances the vanguard itself loses its 
historical and social role, for it has no one to lead, no one to 
“direct”. To be more precise, this type of “leadership” be¬ 
comes a value in itself, it is confined to itself. Accordingly, the 
vanguard is faced by a danger of turning into a caste and 
succumbing to bureaucratization, and if this happens, any 
real action aimed at influencing the surrounding world be¬ 
comes an act of protocol. 

...During the period of “War Communism” a rather 
resolute slogan was very widespread in culture and ideology: 
“He who is not with us is against us!” The sectarian nature of 
this slogan is obvious. However, it rather accurately reflected 
the real state of affairs—the tendency towards the growing 
self-isolation of the vanguard.* 

According to the logic of Lenin’s thought, it is not hard to 
see where the danger of the uncompromising sectarian atti¬ 
tude lies. It is most dangerous for the party and, in particular, 
for the “ruling” party, because it places the latter at the mercy 
of “outstripping” utopias. 

... Reflecting on the ways of Russia’s transition to social¬ 
ism, Lenin observed: “We are afraid to look the ‘vulgar 
truth’ squarely in the face, and too often yield to ‘exalting 
deception’. We keep repeating that ‘we’ are passing from 
capitalism to socialism, but do not bother to obtain a distinct 
picture of the ‘we’... 

“‘We’, the vanguard, the advanced contingent of the 
proletariat, are passing directly to socialism; but the advanced 
contingent is only a small part of the whole of the proletariat 
while the latter, in its turn, is only a small part of the whole 
population. If ‘we’ are successfully to solve the problem of 
our immediate transition to socialism, we must understand 
what intermediary paths, methods, means and instruments are 
required for the transition from precapitalist relations to 


* In his day the first Soviet People’s Commissar (Minister) of Education, 
A. V. Lunacharsky, made the intelligent suggestion that this slogan be re¬ 
placed with a different one: “He who is not against us is with us!” This 
“mirror” reflection of the previous slogan, as it were, was in line with the 
radically changed concrete historical situation—the vanguard “returned” to 
the masses. And this was exactly what happened—the Party and the state 
went over to the new economic policy. 
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socialism. That is the whole point. Over the next few years we 
must learn to think of the intermediary links that can facil¬ 
itate the transition from patriarchalism and small production 
to socialism. ‘We’ continue saying now and again that ‘capital¬ 
ism is a bane and socialism is a boon’. But such an argument 
is wrong, because it fails to take into account the aggregate of 
the existing economic forms and singles out only two of 
them.” 1 

Thus Lenin comes to the conclusion that the structure of 
the new society will be complex and will inevitably become 
contradictory. 

Here we will finally address the last of the questions 
arising in connection with our subject in our examination of 
Lenin’s work “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile Disorder 
and take a look at the conclusions the Party had to make in 
practice during the transition from the politics and economics 
of “War Communism” to NEP. 

But before that, a few words about the pace of the 
development of the revolution. The question here is not so 
much the pace adopted in the period of “War Communism” 
as it is the pace to which the Party was switching over by 
introducing NEP in the country. 

It is common knowledge that, according to Lenin, NEP 
was to be introduced In all earnest and for a long term. In 
those days Lenin often used the word “decades”* in this 
connection. 

This is very important, for if we fail to realize that Lenin 
spoke of a relatively long historical period when referring to 
the changes to be made in the country’s economic and 
political spheres under NEP, the model of the new economy, 
the economy based on compromise proposed by Lenin in 1921, 
will seem to us to be a kind of abstraction. 

True, it should be noted, in order to prevent different 
notions from being confused, that in 1921 Lenin also 
frequently stressed the need for a respite of a “year or two” 
from famine and poverty (especially, in the cities). But what 
he had in mind then was concrete emergency measures (or the 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 349-350. 

* Lenin remarked at the Tenth Congress that the Party “must adapt our 
state economy to the economy of the middle peasant” until it was remade 
along socialist lines. Lenin added: “We have not managed to remake it in 
three years, and will not be able to remake in another ten.” (V. I. Lenin, Coll. 
Works, Vol. 32, p. 227.) 








emergency abolition of concrete measures) and not the truly 
enormous plan for changes hitherto unknown to the world 
which Lenin proposed within the framework of NEP. 

* * * 

Lenin stated in “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile 
Disorder that “capitalism would not be capitalism if the 
proletariat pur sang were not surrounded by a large number 
of exceedingly motley types intermediate between the pro¬ 
letarian and the semi-proletarian (who earns his own liveli¬ 
hood in part by the sale of his labour-power), between the 
semi-proletarian and the small peasant..., between the small 
peasant and the middle peasant, and so on, and if the 
proletariat itself were not divided into more developed and 
less developed strata, if it were not divided according to 
territorial origin, trade, sometimes according to religion, and 
so on. From all this follows the necessity, the absolute 
necessity, for the Communist Party, the vanguard of the 
proletariat, its class-conscious section, to resort to changes of 
tack, to conciliation and compromises with the various 
groups of proletarians, with the various parties of the workers 
and small masters. It is entirely a matter of knowing how to 
apply these tactics in order to raise —not lower—the general 
level of proletarian class-consciousness, revolutionary spirit, 
and ability to fight and win”. 1 

To apply this general provision to the specific conditions 
in Russia in the spring of 1921, Lenin, in his speech at the All- 
Russia Congress of Transport Workers, dwelt on “...the 
opposed forces on whose struggle hinges the fate of the Soviet 
power, and, generally speaking, the course and development 
of the proletarian revolution, which is a revolution for the 
overthrow of the capitalists in Russia and elsewhere”. 2 There 
were three such forces, the first of which, according to Lenin, 
was the proletariat. “It is the first force, the first discrete 
class... The class that took political power did so in the 
knowledge that it was doing so alone. That is intrinsic to the 
concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 3 

The second is that “which stands between developed 
capital and the proletariat. It is the petty bourgeoisie, the 

1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 74. 

2 Ibid., Vol 32, p. 273. 

3 Ibid., p. 273. 
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small proprietors, which in Russia constitute the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population—the peasantry”. 1 

This was basically the structure of the country’s popu¬ 
lation in those days, and, as Lenin observed, it would take 
“collectives, collective farms and communes years to change 
this... This is an independent class, which, once the land- 
owners and capitalists are expelled and eliminated, is the only 
class capable of opposing the proletariat.” 2 (We should note 
that Lenin underlined, referring to the proletariat and the 
peasantry of those times, that “...the interests of those two 
classes differ, the small farmer does not want the same thing 
as the worker”. He also noted that the small-scale commodity 
producer was not attracted by socialist ideas at all). 

And that peasantry constituting the majority of Russia’s 
population was not merely a social force, but a special force 
endowed with a special type of social dynamics brilliantly 
described by Lenin as “a vacillating force”. 3 

In other words, the “second force” is a rather typical case 
of a “possible”, “unstable,” etc., ally of the proletariat 
(provided the proletariat has adopted the correct attitude 
towards this ally, for he may make an about-face and turn 
against the proletariat). 

Finally, the third force was the landowners and capitalists, 
the outright enemies of the proletariat and its power. They 
left the Russian scene to take shelter abroad. However, their 
main force—international capital—did not even think of 
laying down arms: the struggle against this enemy was still 
very, very far from completion. 

It might seem that given such an alignment of “forces”, 
the conclusion practically suggested itself: it was necessary, 
having consolidated the alliance with the peasantry inside the 
country in every way, to fight against the surviving “domes¬ 
tic” capitalists and landowners (or be ready to fight against 
them) and their foreign patrons. For it was to them that the 
“domestic” enemies of the proletariat owed their power. 

Lenin, however, chose a different way—that of proceeding 
from the practical problems thfe) country faced. 

It was necessary to help the pfcaf^antry. It was necessary to 
replace the appropriation system with a tax in kind. And— 
with this Lenin knocked the arms out of the hands of his 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 276. 

2 Ibid., pp. 276-277. 

3 Ibid., p. 277. 
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opponents—it was necessary to give the peasants a measure of 
freedom in commodity exchange. Lenin turned the 
“Kronstadt” slogan inside out, as it were: You have de¬ 
manded supplementing Soviet power with freedom of trade? 
All right, we are introducing freedom of trade within the 
framework laid down by Soviet power. 

That was the kernel of compromise, the only basis, in that 
concrete economic and political situation, on which it could 
be hoped to completely restore the alliance between the 
proletariat and the peasantry. 

But even under “restricted freedom” of trade (after the tax 
in kind was collected), it was necessary that the town supply 
the peasants with some manufactured goods so that the latter 
could and would sell to it what they had left over after 
delivering the obligatory amount of their produce to the state. 
And to give the countryside the goods it needed, it was 
necessary to organize the production of those goods. Yet 
industry was in shambles. Naturally, it could have been 
restored by the country “on its own”, but that would have 
taken a rather long time, and, obviously, throughout that 
time the commodity exchange between the town and the 
countryside would have been blocked. If we had opted to 
restore industry “on our own”, we would have put off the 
introduction of NEP indefinitely. And the country could not 
wait. So it had to turn to “outside help”, for industrial 
restoration had to begin immediately and stocks of manu¬ 
factured goods had to be created. So, out of necessity, the 
idea emerged of turning for assistance to foreign capital, that 
very “third force”, which, from the point of view of the class- 
oriented analysis of the alignment of the main forces inside 
the country and on the world scene, was the outright enemy of 
the Soviet state and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

To make matters worse, even limited freedom of trade was 
bound to lead to a sharp stratification in the countryside, to 
an improvement of the position of the rich farmers, and to a 
growth of capitalism inside the country. As Lenin pointed out 
when addressing the Tenth Congress, “It is unrestricted trade, 
and that means turning back towards capitalism. Free ex¬ 
change and freedom of trade mean circulation of commodities 
between petty proprietors. All of us who have studied at least 
the elements of Marxism know that this exchange and free¬ 
dom of trade inevitably lead to a division of commodity 
producers into owners of capital and owners of labour-power, 
a division into capitalists and wage-workers... How then can 
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the Communist Party recognize freedom to trade and accept 
it? Does not the proposition contain irreconcilable 
contradictions?” 

Lenin went on to say: “We must not close our eyes to the 
fact that the switch from the appropriation of surpluses to the 
tax will mean more kulaks under the new system. They will 
appear where they could not appear before. This,” Lenin 
pointed out, “must not be combated by prohibitive r measures 
but by association under state auspices and by government 
measures from above. If you can give the peasant machines 
you will help him grow... Until you can supply all that, you 
must provide a certain quantity of goods. If you have the 
goods, you have the power; to preclude, deny or renounce any 
such possibility means making all exchange unfeasible and 
not satisfying the middle peasant, who will be impossible to 
get along with.” 1 

In short, the problem, according to Lenin, boiled down to 
the following: “... can freedom of trade, freedom of capitalist 
enterprise for the small farmer, be restored to a certain extent 
without undermining the political power of the proletariat? 
Can it be done? Yes, it can, for everything hinges on the 
extent.” 2 

Lenin’s provisions on this score are of great importance 
for understanding the way the elements of capitalism were 
used in the conditions of NEP. It can be said that in essence 
Soviet power in those days allowed and even cultivated, if we 
may put it this way, precisely that (and only that) kind of 
capitalism and only in that form which it considered ad¬ 
missible and desirable. As Lenin put it, this is “capitalism 
which we shall be able to restrain, and the limits ofiwhich we 
shall be able to fix. This state capitalism is connected with the 
state, and the state is the workers, the advanced section of the 
workers, the vanguard. We are the state”. 3 As we can see, 
there can be no question of any other kind of capitalism. 

Naturally, the growth of capitalism was bound to revive 
anti-Bolshevik tendencies, for in the past the small-scale 
commodity economy “brought to the fore the more business¬ 
like, economically more advanced elements, thereby bringing 
out the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in the polit¬ 
ical sphere. This is a law of chemistry,” Lenin observed 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, pp. 218, 225. 

2 Ibid., p. 219. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 278. 
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ironically, “you can’t do anything about it!” 1 But even that 
prospect didn’t bother Lenin. The attitude towards smhll- 
scale commodity producers in general was one thing, while 
the attitude towards their ideologists was something else. In 
the case of the former compromise was inevitable and even 
desirable, while in the case of the latter complete irreconcil¬ 
ability was necessary. In the former case methods of suppres¬ 
sion were out of the question. In the latter case it was 
methods of suppression that were necessary. 

... But let us return to the problem of the relations with the 
“third force”—foreign big business, the highly advanced 
capitalism of Western Europe and America. 

Lenin believed that the most resolute compromise had to 
be made with that force. For “socialism is inconceivable 
without large-scale capitalist engineering based on the latest 
discoveries of modern science. It is inconceivable without 
planned state organization which keeps tens of millions of 
people to the strictest observance of a unified standard in 

production and distribution.At the same time socialism is 

inconceivable unless the proletariat is the ruler of the state. 
This also is ABC”. 2 

Thus, the idea was to combine that large-scale capitalist 
engineering and the corresponding organization of labour 
with the domination of the proletariat in politics. In other 
words, it was necessary to figure out how to combine the 
dictatorship of the proletariat with state capitalism in the 
economy. “In the first place,” Lenin remarked, “economically 
state capitalism is immeasurably superior to our present 
economic system. In the second place, there is nothing terrible 
in it for the Soviet power, for the Soviet state is a state in 
which the power of the workers and the poor is assured...” 3 
Lenin hoped that later all the spontaneity of small-scale 
commodity production could also be drawn into the sphere of 
state capitalism so that this production could be prepared for 
a future transition to socialism through cooperatives. That 
was Lenin’s idea. It was much easier to go over to socialism 
from state capitalism, he felt, than from small-scale com¬ 
modity exchange. 

As for attracting big foreign capital, Lenin believed that 
this should be done chiefly through granting concessions. This 

x V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 220. 

2 Ibid., p. 334. 

3 Ibid., p. 333. 
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was a rather sensitive issue. It was very difficult for Party 
members educated in the spirit of an uncompromising class 
attitude during “War Communism” to accept the idea that 
capitalists had to be allowed back into the country just when 
it had been cleared of them. For instance, when it was 
decided, as a concession, to lease most of the oil-fields in 
Baku, some of the local Communists were very reluctant to 
accept the fact that this was necessary. 

Yes, Lenin observed, “...a concession is an agreement 
with a capitalist power”. 1 However, “unless we grant conces¬ 
sions, we cannot hope to obtain the assistance of well- 
equipped modern capitalist industry”. 2 And that was why it 
was urgent that Soviet power establish an “economic alliance, 
or economic ‘coexistence’, with the capitalist”. 3 

All that, of course, did not mean establishing a kind of 
“class peace” with the capitalists, with the “third force”, on 
an international scale. This, so to say, was the class struggle in 
the form of coexistence and, consequently, compromise. 

“What are concessions under the Soviet system,” Lenin 
asked, “viewed in the light of the above-mentioned forms of 
economy and their inter-relations? They are an agreement, an 
alliance, a bloc (our italics— A.L.) between the Soviet, i.e., 
proletarian, state power and state capitalism against the 
small-proprietor (patriarchal and petty-bourgeois) element 
(our italics—>4X.).” 4 

It can thus be said that the very intermediary nature of the 
“second force”—the peasantry in that period—in a way 
predetermined such an option both in economics and in 
politics, with economics taking a place above politics. 

As Lenin pointed out, “at present petty-bourgeois capital¬ 
ism prevails in Russia, and it is one and the same road that 
leads from it to both large-scale state capitalism and to 
socialism, through one and the same intermediary station 
called ‘national accounting and control of production and 
distribution’. Those who fail to understand this are commit¬ 
ting an unpardonable mistake in economics. Either they do 
not know the facts of life, do not see what actually exists and 
are unable to look the truth in the face, or they confine 
themselves to abstractly comparing ‘socialism’ with ‘capital- 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 312. 

2 Ibid., p. 266. 

3 Ibid., p. 348. 

4 Ibid., p. 345. 
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ism’ and fail to study the concrete forms and stages of the 
transition that is taking place in our country.” 1 v 

As you may recall, Lenin insisted that all the clhss forces, 
the relations among all the social strata, substrata and groups 
be taken into account in defining the tasks the proletariat 
could and should carry out at any given moment. What 
followed from this was Lenin’s formula of a bloc, a com¬ 
promise with large-scale foreign industrial capital against the 
petty-bourgeois element as the basis (and the only possible 
one at that) of a solid alliance between the proletariat and the 
peasantry. That was how the question of the attitude towards 
a class ally led to the question of the attitude towards a class 
enemy. 

As a result, Lenin developed an extremely interesting 
model of an economic structure in a completely new type of 
society. To be more exact, it was a model of the type of 
economic relations which would best of all correspond to the 
interests and tasks of the new society emerging in Russia. 

That was why Lenin put forward the idea of the country 
going over to “... the type of economic relations which on top 
looks like a bloc with foreign capitalism” and which “makes 
it possible for the proletarian state power to arrange for free - 
exchange with the peasantry below”. 2 

Naturally, in those days many people were bound to find 
such a model puzzling. 

Speaking about this model at the Congress, Lenin re¬ 
marked, “I know—and I have had occasion to say this 
before—that this has evoked some sneers. There is a whole 
intellectual-bureaucratic stratum in Moscow, which is trying 
to shape ‘public opinion’. ‘See what communism has come 
to!’ these people sneer. ‘It’s like a man on crutches and face all 
bandaged up—nothing but a picture puzzle.’ I have heard 
enough of gibes of this kind—they are either bureaucratic or 
just irresponsible... The rule of the proletariat cannot be 
maintained in a country laid waste as no country has ever 
been before—a country where the vast majority are peasants 
who are equally ruined—without the help of capital, for 
which, of course, exorbitant interest will be extorted. This we 
must understand. Hence, the choice is between economic 
relations of this type and nothing at all.” 3 

' V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 32, p. 335. 

2 Ibid., p. 223. 

3 Ibid., p. 223-224. 
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As we all know, that model was not translated into reality 
in full, for the “bloc” with foreign capitalism failed to 
materialize. But the tax in kind fully justified itself on the 
whole. In 1922 the country at last put an end to famine. The 
output of manufactured consumer goods began to increase 
tangibly in 1921-1922. More fabrics, shoes, matches, soap, 
kerosene, and paper were sold to the population. Heavy 
industry began to revive and the first State Plan for the 
Electrification of Russia, known as GOELRO, began taking 
shape in practice. The number of factory workers and their 
cohesion increased. The declassing of the proletariat and the 
impoverishment of the population were stopped. 

In the spring of 1922, Lenin, addressing the Eleventh 
Congress of the RCP(B), said that it was time to pass from 
retreat and concessions to private capitalism to a “regrouping 
of forces” in order to ensure the implementation of NEP in 
full. 


* * * 

Naturally, in touching upon the serious and complex 
subject of compromises in the policy of the ruling party we do 
not aspire to a full coverage of this subject. Our objective was 
only to outline the main problems in this sphere and its initial 
theoretical and historical premises. 

Obviously, “Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile 
Disorder provides a kind of ideological, theoretical and meth¬ 
odological background for studying Lenin’s works and state¬ 
ments at a time when the Party faced the task of passing from 
“War Communism” to NEP and to a new economic structure 
of society as a whole. 

However, such an ideological and theoretical look into the 
past should of course be supplemented with a look forward in 
concrete historical terms elucidated by Lenin’s analysis of 
subsequent events. In other words, it is necessary to turn to 
the period that followed the introduction of NEP and the 
abolition of the appropriation system. But this already goes 
beyond the author’s task. 

And within the framework of his task the author would 
consider it wrong to approach the subject formulated in the 
title of this essay in a purely formal manner, examining only 
those pronouncements of Lenin where he directly speaks of 
political and economic compromises or simply mentions the 
word “compromise” itself. That would, moreover, be im- 
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possible, for compromise grows out of a combination of 
social circumstances, which are often extremely varied, as a 
result of the interaction of rather complex situations, situ¬ 
ations which might even seem mutually exclusive; a com¬ 
promise can be said to be the “resultant” of conflicting social 
forces. 

If we separate the notion of “compromise” as such in a 
“pure form” from the sphere of its “accompanying” pheno¬ 
mena and factors, the discourse might become purely formal 
and I doubt that it would produce anything worthwhile. 

At the same time, even the material directly linked with 
Lenin’s ideas about NEP does give us grounds to describe 
compromise (if only “in theory”, in principle) as an indis¬ 
putable objective law governing the historical process in general 
and/or the revolutionary process. For society needs a “peace¬ 
ful” resolution to its conflicts more than ever during par¬ 
ticularly bitter social clashes. No social battle can be the 
object of mankind’s development—such a battle always re¬ 
mains only a means of achieving a stable, “normal” state of 
affairs, as Lenin put it in 1921, and each time this is achieved 
it is on a new basis and at a new stage. If it were otherwise, 
mankind would have simply disintegrated in the extremely 
acute social conflicts, in the smoke of fires and wars. 

...The problem of compromise has yet another, extremely 
important aspect. 

Many readers, at least those interested in Lenin’s theoret¬ 
ical heritage, are probably acquainted with his statement 
about Russia achieving Marxism “through the agony she 
experienced in the course of half a century of unparallelled 
torment and sacrifice, of unparallelled revolutionary heroism, 
incredible energy, devoted searching, study, practical trial, 
disappointment, verification, and comparison with European 
experience”. 1 This passage comes from " Left-Wing ” 
Communism—an Infantile Disorder. But I don’t think it 
should be applied to just one particular period in history, the 
19th century, for instance. 

Marxism is a guide to action, and in this respect the 
experience of the Russian revolution is the real development 
of Marxism. Naturally, this applies first of all to Lenin’s own 
works. Russia continued to achieve Marxism through 
“agony” in the 20th century too, after the 1917 Revolution. 
The searches went on, and theoretical provisions and precepts 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 25. 
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continued to be tried out in practice. There were disappoint¬ 
ments, field tests of well-known ideas and principles, and 
comparisons with European experience. The searching con¬ 
tinued (and will never stop) for “bridges” connecting ideals 
and reality, thought and real life, the notions of what should 
be and what actually exists. As we have seen above, this 
searching was at times rather difficult, dramatic, and 
agonizing. 

Very often (and we will risk to suggest that) in the course 
of the building of a new society the notions and ideals of the 
ultimate revolutionary objectives, when faced with reality, 
turned into compromises between the original views of the 
ideologists of the proletariat’s revolutionary vanguard about 
“what should be” and what actually was. 

When turning to Lenin’s presentation of the problem of 
compromise in the first years after the revolution, we must 
state the following. The concrete political situations which 
determined Lenin’s standpoint in terms of practical politics 
and his ideological and theoretical views throughout the short 
periods we have touched upon in the postrevolutionary his¬ 
tory of the new Russia were unique and will never be 
repeated. Naturally enough, they cannot be copied in any 
way. However, the ideological and methodological lesson of 
those situations and'the initiative displayed by Lenin as a 
political thinker are a different matter. 

Undoubtedly, the sum total of the political ideas linked 
with Lenin’s views in the period of his activities that we have 
examined gives reason to maintain that compromise is not at 
all a special case or a “paradox” in the general history of the 
liberation movement. On the contrary, compromise is an 
indisputable objective law of the revolutionary process and, in 
the broader sense, of the historical process as a whole. 

When we speak of the laws governing revolutionary 
processes in society, we must remember one basic truth. It is 
impossible to get even a general picture of these processes 
without clearly understanding the place the revolutionary 
form of social development occupies in them, without seeing 
the problem of compromise as part and parcel of the question 
of revolution. Significantly—and we again turn to the subject 
under review—the very term “War Communism” doesn’t 
appear in Lenin’s works until exactly that time when he was 
formulating the basic principles of NEP. 

Lenin concludes “ Left-Wing” Communism—an Infantile 
Disorder with the following summary: “The Communists 
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must exert every effort to direct the working-class movement 
and social development in general along the straightest and 
shortest road to the victory of Soviet power and the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat on a world-wide scale. That is an 
incontestable truth. But it is enough to take one little step 
farther-—a step that might seem to be in the same direction- 
and truth turns into error. We have only to say ... that we 
recognize only one road, only the direct road, and that we will 
not permit tacking, conciliatory manoeuvres, or 
compromising—and it will be a mistake which may cause, 
and in part has already caused and is causing, very grave 
prejudice to communism.” 1 

This conclusion is based on historical experience and 
contains a warning for the future. 

Nowadays this warning, this ideological and methodolog¬ 
ical lesson of Lenin’s, no longer sounds as just a behest to 
those who share his views. Its historical (and social!) frame¬ 
work has expanded, as it were. And all responsible, 
realistically-minded politicians, no matter what social system 
they might represent, would be well advised to heed the 
conclusion of Lenin as a thinker of world importance. For 
today a transition to a completely new system of political 
coordinates in interstate relations is needed more urgently 
than ever before. To be able to deal with the wide range of 
extremely varied problems now facing the entire world com¬ 
munity, it is vital to adopt without delay the only acceptable 
methods of settling accounts —the art of negotiation, and not 
the art of war. 

Of course, it is no simple thing to learn, to understand and 
take into account the legitimate interests of the other side. 
This approach requires an ability to see the world as a whole 
and oneself through the eyes of another person, an ability to 
constantly parallel one’s own claims and requirements with 
those of the other side. This approach focuses not so much on 
a demarcation of interests—such a demarcation is only 
natural—as on a search for areas where these interests may 
coincide, cross or run parallel. Consideration of mutual 
interests is the starting point, the foundation for working out 
mutually acceptable, compromise solutions. Compromise is 
the air which any constructive policy needs in order to 
survive. 

Of course, each side has its own limit to concessions (just 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 31, p. 103. 
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recall Lenin’s definition: “The term compromise in politics 
implies the surrender of certain demands, the renunciation of 
part of one’s demands, by agreement with another party (our 
italics—yLL.),” 1 but this limit does not at all rule out flex¬ 
ibility, manoeuverability, and tractability on a wide range of 
problems, big and small. 

Such is the demand of political realism in the present-day 
complex and troubled world when, we repeat again, the only 
method of conducting relations, above all, relations between 
states, is the art of negotiation and compromise, and not the 
art of war and confrontation. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Coll. Works, Vol. 25, p. 305. 
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